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A BLOSSOM OF BARREN LANDS. 


YE ENE M. RHODES 


FLOWER grows in old Cathay 

Whose blood-red petals ease our woes, 
It lulls cur haunting cares away 

And gives our weariness repose. 
' When tortured heart and fevered brain 
_ Long for black slumber, dull and deep, 
The poppy’s charm can ease our pain 

And bid us — sleep. 





And subtler Egypt’s fabled bloom, 
The lotus of forgetful breath, 
Brings to remorse oblivion’s doom 
And gives the shameful past to death. 
When bitter memories, fierce and fell, 
Scourge our dark hearts with wild regret 
© for the flower whose languorous spell 
Bids us — forget ! 


But dearer, more divinely born, 
Amid the deserts desolate, 
The yucca blooms above its thorn 
Triumphant o’er an evil fate. 
Brave, stainless, waxen miracle, 
So may we with our fortunes cope, 
Who in life’s burning deserts dwell, 
You bid us — hope! 
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A CALIFORNIA GOAT-RANCH. 


BY KATE P. SIEGHOLD 


=, ALIFORNIA ranches vary in interest as their 
i38)'| location and staple vary. The monotonous 
| grain-ranches of the great valleys, with per- 
)4| haps 5000 acres of wheat or barley in one 
\*. | field ; the fruit ranches of the smaller val- 

bs <A leys and their circumvallation; the vine- 
by Woe” Z| «yards and stock-ranches of the foothills ; the 
sugar-beet fields of the lowlands— all are 
interesting, but not all in like degree. Perhaps none, in all 
the wide classification is more remunerative (as per capital in- 
volved) less laborious or more picturesque, than a goat-ranch. 
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The perpendicular lands are available for the beautiful Per- 
sian or Angora goat. Drouth has no terrors for a flock which 
can forage on bald hillsides and inaccessible ledges worthless 
for anything else; which can subsist and multiply on scrub- 
oak, poison-oak, weeds, stubble, pine needles — even the as- 
tringent eucalyptus. 

It is traditional that the common goat’s digestion is cast- 
iron; and as much is true of the Persian. He can eat pretty 
much anything; and I never saw, nor heard of, a sick goat. 

One boy can herd a flock of 500 the year round. The 
lambing season, from February to June, calls out everyone on 
the ranch, to hold the mothers while the kids nurse; for 
(sheep-like) goats are parents either unnatural or hopelessly 
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stupid. Every human mother knows the most wonderful 
child in the world; but a goat does not. All kids are alike 
to her. In a flock of 500, not five per cent. will own their 
offspring or can recognize them. 

The young are kept in a corral, into which the mothers are 
driven at night. At evening and morning this corral witnesses 
a performance rivaling any circus. The ewes are “ roped,’’ 
thrown and held; and the kids need no other summons to 
their meal. The ‘‘table seats two,’’ but perhaps seven or 
eight will crowd about, seizing any coign of vantage what- 
ever, nutritious or dry wool; butting, tugging, and generally 
conducting themselves with so scant table manners that it is 
no wonder their mothers dread the ordeal. 

The kids are beautiful and graceful and of tireless activity 
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(like youth in general). They are never at rest. They climb, 
jump, run, devour fences and ropes, and divert themselves with 
an ingenuity worthy of human imitation. They can utilize a 
see-saw as well as the boys who made it. A barrel left in their 
reach is welcome—they can balance on it and ‘‘ walk the ball”’ 
with the dexterity of an acrobat. J have often seen one in- 
side the barrel, apparently enjoying the rolling process. 

No matter how many times a day you visit them, they are 
always friendly-inquisitive, sampling your raiment with sober 
faces. 

The thoroughbreds are pure white, with long, fine hair—a 
link between silk and wool. They are shorn twice a year, the 
fleece averaging in weight with that of a merino sheep; but 
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with no little the advantage of it in value. They are hardy, 
and less susceptible to diseases and parasites than sheep. 

The success of goat farming lies chiefly in feeding the kids 
up to the second month. After that, they shift for themselves. 

The flesh of the kids is a delicacy worthy of place on the 
most epicurean bill of fare; and the milk of the ewes is par- 
ticularly rich and nutritious ; and as a cosmetic is unsurpassed. 
All in all, there is much to be learned and much to be enjoyed 
on a California goat-ranch. 


Salinas al 


ABORIGINAL ART IN OBSIDIAN 


BY H MEREDITH 





~ IS in the Indian woman of certain California tribes 





the art impulse found expression in the ornate 
basket which has made her famous, so in the In- 
dian man it found outlet in some equally extraor- 
dinary artifects of obsidian, This is particularly 
true of the aborigines who once peopled the lower 





San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. Their ideals 





found more perfect expression in form, line and 
color, in textiles and in stone, than did those of the Coast Range and 
Sierra tribes. They were less given to the warpath and the hunting 
trail. Tuey had more leisure 
had among them a better chance of development. 
the countless water- fowl with eggs 


ind more comfort ; and the art instinct 
Theirs were the un_ 
dying streams, the abundance of fish ; 
the swarms of crickets; the vast bands of elk and deer that 
acorns on 


and young; 
our American pioneers still found in these valleys; the 

What the mountain Indian gained by 
chase, the armed raid, indulgent Nature 
He was neither invader nor 


thousands of burdened oaks. 
the long journey, the swift 
dropped in the iap of the valley Indian. 
Hunting was so tame that it took little of his vitality. He 


invaded. 
The 


had time and content to think. And he did think—and feel 
women wove baskets that it is no absurdity to call poems—the most ex- 
The men chipped stone as I believe it 








quisite baskets known to man. 
was never chipped elsewhere in America. 

The resultant workmanship in these lines was art, even by the white 
man’s canons. His artifects not only ministered to his utilities; they 
fulfilled his esthetic tastes. As compared with other ancient village- 
sites in central California, those of this locality show a far smaller pro- 
portion of broken or ill-made specimens, chips 
and the single finds which indicate the loss of an 
arrow, in hunting or otherwise. 

In 150 arrows taken from a local site, only 10 
were ordinary and but three crude. Among 100 
carved obsidian objects from the same site, none 
were crude, though a few were doubtless unfinished. 


1s. Barr Collection ; actual size. 
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All actual size. Arrowheads from writer's collection. Two lower “curves”’’ from 
Barr collection ; rest from writer's 
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The serrations are a striking feature of all the specimens shown, save 


one which is not of obsidian. 
These Indians did not attempt 
serration, so far as I know, 
except in obsidian. Artistic 
arrows of jasper, agate and 
fossil wood are found along 
‘curves ”’ 


‘ 


with these curious 
but never serrated. In the 
series of six arrows, the four 
smaller are from near Sacra- 
mento, the two larger from 
near Stockton, The ‘‘spears’’ 
are of a series of eight in the 
writer’s collection and were 
found all together 20 miles 
west of Stockton. The other 
arrows are from an ancient 
burial place within the limits 
of this city. 

The curved artifects are 
found at Stockton, and here 
only. Some of them have 
not only the simple curve, 
shown by the illustration, but 
a compound or lateral curve. 
No. 16, for instance, is bent 
to the left till its point is far out 
of line. 

A more exact acquaintance with the 
miscalled ‘‘ Digger Indian ’’ will make 
him a more interesting creature than 
he has been. Instead of the most de- 
based of Indian culture-types, he may 


yet appear not only the most harmless © w pays & 
Writer's collection 





of American Indians, but among the 
most artistic and the most amenable to civilization. 


*Mr. Meredith's curve hav 
simple matter of fact, they are merely artife 
the nodular obsidian a ble to those Ir 
it as it did break, an ie their knives t 
effective for certain kinds of cutting ; | 
ost d veries, it was purely emy 
other stone is merely that obs s st 
mind of the authenticity of ar f the spe 
county, Ca I 
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THE MYTH OF QUEEN” XOCHITL 


BY WEN WALLACE 
N the tenth century the Téltecs, according to ancient Indian chron- 
iclers, were powerful and flourishing. During the ‘‘reign’’ of Tec- 
‘ pancaltzin there lived in Téllan an Indian named Papdntzin, who 
was an extensive cultivator of the Mexican aloe, or maguey. 

From the fiber of this remarkable plant the people made paper, rope 
and a coarse kind of cloth; while its thorns served for pins and needles, 
and its roots when cooked formed nutritious food. 

Its crowning virtue (or evil) was yet to be exploited by this same Pap- 
dantzin, who discovered that its milk-white juice, when slightly fer- 
mented, made a more or less palatable beverage. 

He resolved to send some of the liquor as a present to the war-captain ; 
and that his beautiful daughter Xochitl should be the bearer of the gift. 

Accordingly X6chitl, who was reputed to be the most lovely of Indian 
naidens, donned her finest attire, decked herself with flowers, and, at- 
tended by her father and her women, appeared hefore Tecpancaltzin, 
bearing in her hands a bowl of mie/ fe magu honey of maguey). 

The war-chief, who was young and ardent, was equally delighted with 
cup and cup-bearer. 

He privately ordered his people to seize the maiden and convey her to 


his castle on the hill of Palpan. 





He afterwards made her his w and on her presenting him with a 


sou, called the child Mecanctzin, which signifies ‘‘son of 

At the birth of the child certain signs and wonders were observed, and 
the sage Huéman was consulted as to their meaning. 

He declared, after much deliberation, that the boy would become war- 
chief but that during his reign would occur the destruction of Tollan 

In spite of this evil augury Tecpanciltzin abdicated in the fifty-second 
yearof his ‘“reign’’ in favor of his son, in accordance with the law ot 
the Toltecs 

Mecan¢tzin was then forty years of age, and extremely noble and vir- 
tuous 

For nearly forty years he governed wisely and well, but at their exp 
ration the evils prophecied by the seer began to manifest themselves. 

The war-captain in his old age became extremely profligate, and his 
vassals followed his example. 

Mecané¢tzin had his first premonition of disaster when, on going one 
morning to his garden, he encountered there a rabbit with horns like a 
deer, and a humming-bird with enormous spurs. 

Having learned that these were certain signs of impending doom he at 
once inaugurated a series of grand fiestas and sacrifices to placate the 
angry gods, but in vain. 

The calamities commenced the following year with fierce hurricanes 
which lasted 100 days at a time, destroying the harvests and laying the 
towns in ruins. 

Next year there was not a drop of rain, and the terrible heat dried up 


trees, plants and every sign of verdure. 
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In the third year came heavy frosts which destroyed as surely as did 
the winds ; and the fourth brought such intense heat, alternating with 
snow and hail, that the few remaining magueys and trees perished. 

When the plants commenced to grow again, great flocks of birds, lo- 
custs and other pests devoured them, and to add to the general misfor- 
tune the weevils ate all the grain in the store-houses. 

The barbarian allies of the Tdéltecs, seeing the plight of their once 
powerful neighbors, now began a war against them, which lasted twenty 
years. 

Then came the pest. An Indian wandering in the mountains found 
the body of a beautiful infant, pure white, with golden hair. 

He carried it at once to the war-captain ; but Mecanétzin, fearing that 
it was another omen of evil, ordered him to return it to the place where 
it was found. The body putrified and bred a pestilence, which spread 
like wildfire among the people, 900 in every 1000 dying of it, 

The ‘‘king’’ made a law, that in future every white child should be 
killed at the completion of its fifth year. 

In the meantime the enemy had advanced on many of the principal 
towns. 

Mecané¢tzin, to propitiate them, sent two of his chief men to their 
camp, bearing gifts of gold, rich cloths and ornaments, 

The barbarians were implacable, and advanced rapidly upon his army. 
A bloody battle ensued and a portion of his troops was vanquished. 

Mecané¢tzin fought personally, as did his aged father and many women, 
including X6chitl. 

Mecan¢tzin retreated with his forces towards Téllan, but was repeatedly 
overtaken by the enemy. His old father was killed, and his mother, 
X6chitl, fell bravely defending herself to the last. Mecanétzin escaped, 
and concealed himself in a cave. 

He later placed himself again at the head of his remaining warriors 
and met the barbarians in a fierce battle iv which he was killed and his 
army totally destroyed. 

Thus ended the great Toltec nation, whose ruin, according to the Tex- 
cocan ‘“‘historian’’ IxtlilxGchitl, may be directly attributed to the beauti- 
ful but unfortunate Xochitl, and the introduction of fu/gue. The Indians 
of Mexico still cling to this seductive drink. 

The famous painting by José Obregén, from which the accompanying 
illustration is taken, shows the maid Xochitl, accompanied by her father 
and attendants, in the presence of the ‘“‘king’’ Tecpancaltzin. 

The last of her women carries the plant itself, from which was ex- 
tracted the fatal beverage destined, so runs the fable, to debauch a king 
and his people. 


City of Mex 


It is of course, understood that the ‘‘Toltec Nation” is an invention of [xtlilxochit! and Fr. Duran ; and that 
the story of Nochitl »s an Indian myth of Mexic It is not hist I 
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HATEVER may be our religious, political or social affiliations ; \ 
, t 
however much or however little we may have studied of ethno!- H 
ogy ; whether we kuow Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Sanscrit, Tigua 4 
i 
Aymara and a few more, or only English and not much of that ; whether : 


we have read one or all of the several thousand necessary books on the 


subject ; whether we have lived near enough to Indians to care for them 


or far enough to despise them—every manly man and womanly woman 
common sense and ordinary schooling being taken for granted, in this 
country) can agree to certain basic truths, which are as scientific as they 
are decent : 


A mother is a good thing 


A mother without a child is void 


Likewise, a child without a mother. 


4. Item, fathers who have no sons and sons who have no fathers. 


5. Fdneation is meant to bean enabling for the life of the person 
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educated ; not for the person who does not get it; nor is it designed 
simply as the easiest way for the teacher to make a living. 

6. Learning to read does not balance the loss of parents. 

7. Having smart children does not compensate for their death or dis- 
appearance. A live child who cannot read is worth more than two dead 
ones who could. 

8. The everlasting absence of a child is equivalent to its death. 

g. An estranged child is not as comfortable as a trusting one. 

10. No country is bettered by having citizens who have forgotten 
their fathers and mothers. 

11. A good son or daughter is as valuable to the nation as a good 
farm-hand or scullery maid. 

12. A republic is not benefited by the creation of a class of consti- 
tutional peons, 

13. American labor, which had fathers and mothers, will not welcome 
any competition from a class which, by government fiat, had none. 

14. People truly strong and brave are always tender to the weaker. 
Bullying, no matter in what name of ‘“ humanity,”’ is left to cowards, 
who are strong only when they have the advantage. 

15. The American Indian occupied this land before we did. 

16. He numbers a quarter of a million; we are about seventy-five 
millions. 

17. No matter how poor his title to the land on which he was the first 
human being; no matter how scant 















of land offices and deeds and sur- 
veyors he was—the fact that he was 
before us, and is one to our 300, is 
enough to make honorable people as 
considerate of him as they decently 
can be. 

18. He has a little land still—what 
we thought a few years ago so worth- 
less that no one else would ever take 
it as a gift—but we have all the land 
that is good for any 
thing. 

19. Thankstothe 
whisky, the vices 
and the diseases he 
never heard off till 
he met us, he is 
slowly but surely 
disappearing. A 
modest forbearance 
should lead us at 
least to ‘‘ let Nature 
take her course,’’and 
not kill him off before 


A MISSION INDIAN OF CALIFORNIA. ; . : 
his appointed time. 
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20. If we wish to kill the Indian off we should go at it like men and 
risk our lives ; not like cowards sneaking behind the skirts of “ philan- 
thropy.” 

21. If we must “ educate’’ the Indian we should not educate him to 
death. We should adapt our curriculum to his capacities, and our de- 
niands to his humanity. We can gain nothing ourselves, and certainly 
give him nothing, by trampling upon his love for his mother and his 
child. 

22. If we are going to educate the Indian—or anyone else—we should 
give him an educated teacher. He cannot learn to read from a teacher 
who cannot read; he cannot become a good American by an instructor 
who thinks God was invented 


















in 1899; that motherhood 
is an accident and family 
ties a vain thing. 

23. No im- portantwork 


done in this 
one who 
anything 
didn’t care 


was ever yet 
world by any- 
didn’t know 
about it and 


to learn. 
24. Thetime has come 
whenAmericans demand that 


know some- 
whole civil- 
mands it. 


a man _§ shall 
thing, and the 
ized world de- 


Raed 
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We dislike to have a congenital fool do our sanitary plumbing. Are the 
human souls of 250,000 prior Americans, upon whose lands we disport 
ourselves, less important than our sewer-gas pipes? 

25. The American people has troubles of its own. It does not care 
much for Indians, except in a tiny majority of it. But it cares for 
justice, fair play, honor, mercy. It cannot afford—and it would not 
knowingly afford, even if it could—a cowardly oppression or injustice. 

26. The Ameri- 
can public does not 
yet believe that 
any class of peo- 
ple within its bor- 
ders has to be kid- 
napped from fath- 
er, mother, broth- 
















ers and sisters. It 
does not yet be- 
lieve that any man 
is a better Ameri- 
can for having no 
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home. It does not yet believe that the facility to spell ‘‘ c-a-t”’ is worth 
more than filial devotion. It has not yet discovered that a salary, little 
or big, entitles any man to break up an American home. 

27. These things it feels most vividly for itself; but it also feels 
them for other people—the best test of the depth of its own conviction. 
I would very much like to see any person now making a living by the 
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Indian Service deny any of these heads as an abstract proposition. If 
true in the abstract, it is true in the concrete. Asa matter of fact, all 
these things are true; and every one of these truths our Indian Service 
is today violating in practice. It is depriving parents of their children 
and children of their parents on the notion that the ability to stumble 
through a first reader outweighs the ties of family. That is the socio- 
logic fool of it. The ethnologic fool is in presuming that Indians have 
no family. They think that while God may have been so vulgar as to 
invent sex, it was reserved for our smartness to invent motherhood and 
fatherhood, the glory and the consummation of sex. This is, perhaps, 
a rough way of saying it; but it is cold truth. 

But possibly those who are ex officio wiser than all human history 
(for history never got asalary) should not be blamed for being also 
smarter than their creator. A man who knows nothing of history— 
and ‘‘ history ’’ does not mean six-bit school-books, but some sober re- 
view of what man has done (and learned by the doing) between the 
time he was a shivering savage and the now of his wonderful wisdom— 
may fairly be expected also to suppose that the law of gravitation (or 
of maternity, which is as primal) was invented in 1898 and by an 
American. 

But the quality of mercy is not strained to the mesh of a Ph.D. We 
can be human without being savants. The love of parents and of 
children; of something like justice, of something from which philan- 
thropy flowered, is in every human heart. And all of uscan love and 
do love fair play. If the salaried theorists—unread and untouched 
by Indians—who live on the Indian, will simply give their involun- 
tary feeders fair play, I for one will forgive them for lack of scholar- 
ship. And for an American, this is very forgiving ; since our scholars, 
whose judgment of Indians is now and will be through the genera- 
tions accepted by the serious world as authoritative, are in luck to get 
as much for a year’s hard study—or rather for their maintenance 
through a year’s hard study—as the lucky political persons get a month 
for taking Indian children away from home and teaching them useless 
lumber. 
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A LITTLE CURIO. 


BY JULIA B. FOSTER. 


OME years ago, a pair of tourists in California chose another than 

® the beaten track in the northern part of the State. They had 

traveled delightedly on mule back along the dashing current of 

the Salmon, and up the winding Klamath, beholding such marvels of 

mountain scenery and breathing such intoxicating atmosphere as made 
their past lives seem tame as unfermented wine. 

“Did you ever visit one of these Indian rancherees?’’ their guide 
asked one day. 

‘*No,”’ answered the lady, eagerly, ‘‘ no, no, no!”’ 

An hour later they rode into an oddly silent cluster of huts, barking 
dogs suddenly rendering the place vocal, and a strange, wild odor of 
earth and pines, and the birth-scent of a nomad race pervading it. 

The huts, or cabins, were set in an open space, yet near to the shade 
of pines, and were built of slabs, or puncheons, split from trees, one 
round hole cut near the bottom, sufficiently large for ingress and egress. 
From one of these huts the guide stirred an old crone, clad in a garment 
cast off from civilization ; her eyes rheumy with age and the smoke of 
green wood ; her face seamed with wrinkles; her skin like leather. 

After a word or two with her, he turned again disgustedly : ‘‘ Blamed ef 
it ain’t ration day, ’n they're all off thet c’n walk. Let’s go to the reser- 
vation house ourselves.”’ 

The clatter of hoofs at this place scarce disturbed the sleepy Indians, 
but a little girl of about ten years of age turned from a knot-hole, and, 
holding up her hands, began telling off her fingers to those in the back- 
ground. 

‘* Isa, one ; akh-uk, two;’’ counted the guide: “ kwi-rok; pisi; ter- 
a-oap ; kri-vik ; hok-i-ra-vik-y; nine ; ten,—she’s sayin’ they’re cuttin’ 
up ten sheep inside there.’’ 

There was not a gesture made, nora sign given, to denote the pres- 
ence of strangers, till this same little creature, making a swirling motion 
with her arm, called out: ‘‘ W6-hah !”’ 

At once a gleam lit up the faces of the company ; there was a glimmer 
of white teeth here and there ; more than a half-dozen score of black eyes 
danced for one brief instant ; then the luminous flash died out as light- 
ning dies. 

The guide smiled as he said, ‘‘ They’re laughin’ at ye. Thet’s asmart 
little ’un, too; she’s caught on young. She give the nick-name fer the 
whites, ’n’ was makin’ big fun. She was imitating a whip-lash, ’n’ 
sayin’ ’whoa’, ’n’ ‘haw’, ’n’ how ridikulous the whites is, anyhow. 
She’s cute, you bet.”’ 

Then came the parceling out of the ration. One old maha/a* took off 
her dirty skirt and tied up her quota of flour in it ; the bucks slung legs 


*The common name for Indian woman in California among such as know Indians. I believe the credit of 


identifying its etymology—inevitable when once thought of (a corruption of the Spanish mujer)—belongs to Fve 
Lummis.—Ed 
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of mutton and smeary chunks of beef over their shoulders, and the old 
and infirm were laden with the heaviest packs of the company. 
by ‘*I would like an Indian child for a curio,’’ suddenly announced the 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed lady, a dash of red in her cheeks and lips, 
** that little girl.”’ 

Shades of the Yurok, the Karok, the Modok, what curios these tour- 
ists had already—beads, elk-horn utensils, bone brushes and combs, 
shells, obsidian, red-woodpecker scalps, a pair of tiny chipmunks, baskets 
of all sizes, shapes and patterns—and then baskets and more baskets ! 
How could they ever be got home? And now, a human curio! 

In five minutes more the bargaining was going on. How much al-li- 
co-chik would the white woman give? No, the thing couldn’t be done 
anyhow;; their tribe would scorn to sell children ; this one very smart, 
too. Many head shakings succeeded, with an occasional cluck from one 
of the women. 

‘*Where’s Captain George ?’”’ demanded the guide. 

A tall, middle-aged brave, with a coat buttoned across a shirtless 
chest, and an ugly scar reaching across one cheek from ear to mouth, 
was summoned from the spot where he was busy loading his family 
rations on his father’s back, and directly engaged in a conversation so 
mixed in pedigree that no parent language could be distinguished. 

‘B’iled down, its just a question of how much?”’ said the guide, 
finally. ‘‘As it happens, this child don’t belong to the tribe. When 
she was a pappoose, her mother was captured, cradle ’n’ all, from the 
Upper Klamath people, and was one of their shamans, or holy prophet- 
esses. Sothese folks was afraid to kill either her or the young ’un; 
bime by, the woman died.”’ 

‘“‘How much?” reiterated the little lady in the saddle, anxious for 
fear she couldn’t get the child, and then, again, anxious for fear she 
could. 

Evidently, Captain George understood the situation, for he stripped 
his coat sleeve up, and on his bared arm, began measuring off a string of 
dentalium shells—‘ al-li-co-chick,’’ or Indian money—by the tattoo 
marks which extended under the skin, clear to the elbow. He was 
plainly but gaining time, and calculating what price the lady could be 
induced to give, while pretending to reckon up the child’s value. 

“ Twenty dollars!’’ he hazarded, finally, and when the bargain was 
closed, without any haggling, the Captain turned away with a vexed 
look lurking about his scar, at not holding out for more. 


* * * * 7 * * 7 = 


(Extract from Laura’s Journal-:) August 1, 1870. My ‘‘curio’’ has 
attracted no little attention. Before I reached home with her, I con- 
cluded I might as well have secured a lizard, or a pet snake, or a bear’s 
cub, the way people looked at her. 

Arriving at Eureka, I had her well scrubbed, especially Aer head, and 
hastily ran up some red calico with my needle, in which dress I thought 
her short, squat figure very picturesque. Her pudding-bag face, indented 
with its two, little, black, berry eyes, and ornamented with three tat- 
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tooed fern leaves fon the chin, I thought very striking as it looked out 
from above that bright calico slip. But the other passengers on the 
steamer kept their distance ; and one coarse, frowzy woman, with dirt 
in her finger nails, said: ‘‘ Youcouldn't get an Injun clean !’’ 

The stewart objected when I wanted her in my state-room, and then 
as the steamer began to roll on the bar, she turned a sickly yellow, and 
I realized that a little Indian girl’s stomach was formed on the same 
plan as my own, after all, and consented that she should be taken 
below. 

Sept. 5. Well, here we are, in a furnished house in San Francisco, 
having had, I am persuaded, the most glorious honeymoon among the 
wild doves of the mountains that could have been planned. Besides, 
my health, about which they were all so foolishly worried, is quite re- 
covered, and [ hope to stay here indefinitely. 

I have decorated my hail, dining-room, and parlor with my own bric- 
a-brac, including beads, baskets, and child. I am astonished to find 
that the latter has been homesick within her silent and swarthy breast ; 
yet, what wonder? It occurs to me, with some pricks of conscience, 
that I may have been rash or thoughtless, in thus transplanting her. I 
don’t know what could have suggested to me the word, ‘‘ crve/,”’ in this 
connection ; but I indignantly repel the idea. 

Dec. 8. Captain George said her name was Mary; but, sometimes, 
she chatters like the chipmunks, and then, if I choose to question her, 
her broken speech trickles on like} one of her own little mountain 
streams, on a summer day. 

Today she has been in the mood, and she gave me her Indian name— 
Mil-chéi-mil—meaning ‘I talk ;’’ bestowed upon her because of her 
ready tongue. But her command of language is limited ; she cannot 
converse on ‘‘high’’ subjects—how could I expect it of such a little 
lizard? Sometimes she makes me ‘‘ creep,” just to look at her, 

Feb. 11, 1871. Today I bought a dear little English pug, so 
homely that he’s pretty ; also, a harness with bells. Mary’s nose matched 
his own, as she looked at his curly tail, his crushed strawberry ribbon, 
and his dainty blanket and basket. ‘‘ Very good eat,’’ she said, to my 
consternation, poking his fat sides with the finger of judgment. 

March 26. A lovely day, that suggests wet violets. 

Hearing loud voices on the sidewalk, this morning, I went to the win- 
dow, and, on the gate-post sat Mary, listless and blinking, surrounded 
by a dozen curious, teasing gamins. 

‘Oh, what it is!’’ exclaimed one, derisively. 

‘* Shure, its a naygur!’’ suggested another. 

‘*‘Naygur! naygur!’’ shouted the crowd, catching at the familar and 
democratic epithet. And then the spirit of persecution{abroad in the 
world condensed upon the lawless little horde: ‘ Twist her fingers! 
pinch her! tear her dress! pull her hair!’’ they shouted. 

For one moment she bore their indignities, then with a jump she 
landed in their midst, suddenly alive ; her hands eager talons ; her eyes, 
shooting fires; and such a torrent of Indian invective pouring’from her 
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mouth, as reminded me of one of those rushing, northern cataracts. 
The effect of that wild-cat leap I need not describe; but I heard the 
dishevelled “ wash ladies ’’ in the alley talking, an hour later, over their 
fences, about the “little divil” in front. Evidently, their children 
had embellished the narrative as they carried it home. 

April 10. I have been teaching little Mil-chéi-mil to sweep, and she 
asked me if the broom was a ‘“‘ woman-stick.”” Partly by words, partly 
by the clever way in which she seemed to take the broom unto herself, 
but more by the gleam of her face, I understood the ‘‘woman-stick”’ to be 
a badge of sex. She took me outin the back yard to illustrate its use, 
and, with the end of the handle, began turning over the ground fora 
little space. I was astonished to see the quantity of angle-worms that 
came squirming to the surface; and these disgusting, wriggling things 
she caught deftly between thumb and finger, finally extending a particu- 
larly rich and corpulent one toward me, with the grave remark: ‘‘ Make 
soup ; very good.’’ Oh, has her diet really been pug dogs and angle- 
worms, or is she playing upon my credulity? 

June 8. We have been having the third of three warm days that some- 
times attack cool San Francisco. 

I found Mary, about noon, going round the house almost entirely 
without clothing. I endeavored to explain something of the term mod- 
esty, but she looked at me with a perfectly blank countenance. She 
said that the new corsets I bought her yesterday got hot, and burnt her, 
as if that were quite enough to account for her action. 

July 4th. This morning, early, I wakened ata peculiar sound. Fire 
crackers and bombs were splitting the air outside, but ‘47s was no Fourth 
of July celebration ; it was evasive, ghost-like and intensely mournful. 
I threw on a shawl, and, bare-footed, ran down the hall. Wasit? Yes, 
it certainly came from Mary’s room. Pushing her door gently I saw her 
squatting on the floor, with bent shoulders; and, then, again, issued 
from her lips that strange, low cry, such as a wounded animal might 
have given. And, yet, again, great heavens! it might have been the 
death note of a stricken hare or deer. 

I craned my neck forward, and over those bent shoulders I saw that in 
her hand she held the stiffened form of one of the chipmunks. Its 
mate, in fright and excitement, was frantically turning the little wheel 
in the cage; butevidently Bunny was dead. Mary seemed that moment 
herself but little higher in the scale of creatures than the chipmunks, 
and, my foot-fall lost in the pile of the carpet, I stole away. 

Before night, Tricksy, most diminutive and sprightly of encaged 
spirits, had joined her fellow, Bunny, and would never tread her wheel 
again. They say you cannot keep these wild things long; that they in- 
variably die when taken from their free life and mountain air. These 
two have been so cunning, and so bright-eyed, that I felt a tear drop over 
my cheek as I saw them stretched out, and all that pretty agile life gone 
from them. 

Mary looked at them, and at my tears, with stolid face ; but, as I went 
to bed, again I heard that mournful, evasive cry stealing out like a soft- 
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footed ghost about the house, It seemed to say : ‘‘ Hwen-ne-ni-ny, hwen- 
ne-noo-o-o, hwen-he-nu-u-u!”” with an indescribable wail running all 
through the vowels on which her voice dwelt. 

Almost overcome with nervous «motion, I shuddered and sobbed as I 
drew the bed-clothes over my head, and I shall always remember this 
July Fourth, as the day the chipmunks died. 

Sept. 19. Mary is growing fond of me; and I had thought she never 
would! I wonder if she has a soul, too—why, yes, of course! But she 
has never seemed human, as I, for instance, am, or mother, or the girls, 
in Boston, I am so used to being loved, that I miss it inexpressibly 
when I meet with one who seems to have no response in her soul. 

There it is again—I said soul / 

Nov. 12. The fall of the leaf amongthe mountains! I can fancy the 
leaves yellowing and dropping with that gentle, little, scraping sound, 
that seems almost like the rustle of a spirit in the woods. All the shrub- 
bery must be quite denuded now, but the pines still stand, dark and 
green, clad the winter through. 

I am trying to teach Mary to read, but she doesn’t enjoy it ; still she 
spends incredible patience on crochet. I believe she can learn to sing 
simple melodies, and she will do what she can to please me. In spite of 
her remark about roasting Pug, he is ‘‘ hers devotedly,” although she 
seldom speaks to him. Sometimes I am conscious of that very attraction, 
when she sits by me with her crochet, communing silently with herself 
and me. 

I hope she may remember some of the Indian songs—lullabies, and 
war chants and harvest dances, like the Manzanita and the Clover. I 
will give a unique evening then to the friends who have entertained me 
so charmingly during our stay here, She talks very well now, and 
knows what I want of her. Today, to prove that she understood, she 
fell into a monotonous rocking movement with her feet, accompanying 
herself with a growling note or two, which she kept up for several 
minutes without pause. It was the oddest ‘‘song and dance’’ I ever 
saw. 

I have learned much from her, too. Sif-san-di pek-i-4-vish is a cer- 
tain singing, dancing, gaming, fasting ceremonial, by which the great 
spirits of earth and forest are conciliated. This averts such disasters as 
fires in the woods; scarcity of rain; land-slides in the winter after 
heavy rains; perhaps earthquakes. Then there is the U-ma-laik, or 
Salmon dance; the Woodpecker dance; dance of the White Deer; 
Beat dance, and so on. 

I mean to get a tonic for Mary; ske doesn’t seem quite well. In fact, 
Iam far from well, myself. It’s natural, I suppose; in the fall of the 
year, when the leaves drop, nature must be at her lowest ebb. 

Jan. 5, 1872. Iam amused at Mary in my dressing-room, she is so in- 
terested in my bright fineries—my curling-tongs, my little gold hair- 
pins, my powder-box ; and oh, how she loves perfume and scented soap ! 
She never wearies of my Saratoga trunk; ‘“‘hegh! hegh!”’ she says, 
lifting all its lids, and plunging her hands into its empty compartments. 
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“ She thought the hat-box must be meant to carry Pug in. She thinks 
my silk skirts sound like the leaves that I said fell in the autumn. 

But Mary isn’t well, and the doctor’s tonic doesn’t seem to help her. 
Perhaps she needs a priestess-doctor, such as her mother was; perhaps 
the Indian medicines of roots and herbs, gathered in the full or the dark 
moon, or with some other witch-like proviso, alone, will send the ichor 
along her veins. 

If I believed that—— ! 

I have thought today, that, perhaps, and all innocently, I am depriv- 
ing my little ward of a part of her birthright. If heretofore I have 
thought of anything beyond taking her for an amusement and a play- 
thing, it has been with the vague idea that in giving her civilization, I 
was hanging upon her life the great jewel, the one pearl. Just now it 
occurs to me, that there usually comes a day in a little squaw’s existence 
when she is espied by some susceptible brave, and he makes commercial 
advances to her father ; then, without further ceremony, takes her re- 
joicing to his wickiup. Such a day can never come to Mary, if she stays 
with me. Thus, has she, through me, lost home, husband, and children, 
But then, what folly to accuse myself! The idea was suggested by a 
question of hers. 

“How much,” she asked, ‘“‘did Ae (meaning my husband) pay for you? 
Many dollars, I suppose, because your hair is the color of dried grass, 
and your eyes like two openings in the clouds. He likes you.’’ 

‘* He does love me, I should die if he did not!’’ I cried impetuously. 
But her face, the three fern leaves on its chin standing bluely out, settled 
into that stubborn calm which is so much her characteristic, and I could 
not coax her into that contented and pleasing mood, which now she 
oftener wears. 

March 15. I can scarcely write for tears—Mary, little Indian Mil-choi- 
mil, is dead! 

And she loved me—I cannot doubt it—for she followed me with her 
eyes when I left her, and when I returned held my hand closely between 
her weak fingers. I must write no more, for I am quite worn with the 
events of the last few days. 

March 30. I must finish little Mary’s history in my diary ; it will take 
few words, 

I did not dream she was going to die; I really did not! but the rest 
saw it, months ago. I had her photograph taken, one day, and she said, 
then, that would kill her. I laughed at her superstition, and to reassure 
her let her see me sit for mine, directly after. 

She took a sudden cold, which developed, alarmingly soon, into pneu- 
monia, She said, so yearningly, when she was uneasy with fever, that 
the salmon were beginning to run up the Klamath ; and, then, again, 
that the thimble berries would ripen in June; and told, as she refused a 
drink from the faucet, how cool and fresh the water lay, up there, in lit- 
tle pools among the rocks, under the shade of the banks. Oh, it just 
hurt my heart to hear her longing voice ! 

I insisted that they should take her up on the steamer, her little shoes 
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tucked in beside her, and bury her out among the pines—a little alien 
whom I had robbed of home and family—a human curio, which I tore 
from its environments, and would have attached to me like an ornament 
to my watch chain. I hope God will forgive me! A woman can be so 
careless and so cruel ! 

Away up there, under the pines, with their gently-swaying tops, I 
shall always think of her as sleeping, in her red calico dress, her strings 
of shells'around her neck, the red-woodpecker tufts in her braided hair. 

Sleep, little Mil-chéi-mil, sleep well. Run, salmon, run up the Klam- 
ath ; swirl, cool waters, among the mountain pools ; ripen, berries, upon 
the bush; clasp hands, winds, and whisper near the spot where she 
sleeps ; for to you all she belonged, and never to crowded street, and 
bell, and book. 

But had she a soul? oh, she had—I know she had ! 


Alameda, Cal. 


THE BIG BONANZA. 


BY THEODORE H. HITTELL. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 


such men as crowded over from the western side of the Sierra Nevada, 

to find out, not only that the blue stuff that had been contemptuously 
rejected in the neighborhood of Gold Hill was substantially the same as 
that which was found at Ophir, but also that the vein which furnished 
it extended all the way between the two places, and a mile or two south- 
erly from Gold Hill to what became known as Silver City in Gold 
Cafion, a distance of about twenty-two thousand feet, or a little more 
than four miles. It wasa large, irregular layer or dyke of metalliferous 
rocks, chiefly quartz, with bunches, pockets or streaks of exceedingly 
rich ore running through it, lying hetween what was called the foot- 
wall, which was generally hard diorite, on the lower side, and the hang- 
ing wall, consisting of porphyritic rocks, on the upperside. It would 
seem that when the mountain was originally formed or was forming, 
there was an immense split or series of splits in its mass, and naturally 
in its weakest part, a thousand feet wide in some places and narrowing 
or ‘‘pinching’’ to a mere trace in others, but forming a continuous line 
of fissure, into which nature interjected from the unknown depths be- 
low, and under conditions of heat and chemical action that are incon- 
ceivable to the present dwellers upon the earth, the materials, includ- 
ing some native gold and silver and many argentiferous and other ores, 
that form the great vein. It was formed under substantially the same 
conditions as the great veins of Potosi, Guanajuato, Zacatecas and 
Chihuahua. All are of the same kind, having much the same general 
topographical position with reference to the mountains in which they 
are found, with nearly like directions and nearly similar dips; and all, 
as before stated, belong to one and the same family of gigantic 
developments. 


T took but a comparatively short time, under the management of 
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In the case of the Mount Davidson vein or Comstock lode, as, not- 
withstanding the character of ‘‘Old Pancake,’ it got to be called, it 
will be noticed that when O’Reilly and McLaughlin first struck the 
ledge, a little above and back of what is now Virginia City, it turned 
into the mountain or, in other words, seemed to dip westerly; but on 
further investigation, it was found that the dip was decidedly easterly, 
out of or away from the perpendicular axis of the mountain. It might, 
on account of this general direction, be supposed that it was like a 
stratum of the sedimentary rocks and had been lifted up like many of 
the strata with the general rise of the mountain chain ; and it is indeed 
possible that its position may have been more or less shifted in the 
course of time and the slow changes of myriads of years; but it is to 
be borne in mind that it is not in any respect a stratum and was not 
formed or deposited in any manner like the limestones or the sand- 
stones of comparatively recent geological periods. It was of plutonic, 
not neptunic, origin. It was not formed on the top of other forma- 
tions, but it protruded up through them. It does not lie along or in 
conformity with other rocks, but cuts or splits right through them, 
changing their character more or less on each side ; and it goes down, 
probably getting richer and richer as it descends, to depths that can 
never be reached, and the composition of which we can only surmise— 
depths where the heat is sufficient to melt and vaporize metals and the 
pressure great enough to crystallize diamonds. 

When and how the great split in Mount Davidson and the injection 
into it of the fiuid silica, with its metals and metalliferous ores, took 
place are questions that geology will some day answer; but for the 
present purpose it is sufficient that after lying there for millions of 
years—as many other lodes as yet undiscovered are still lying among 
the mountains—the Comstock lode was found ; and men were also found 
who knew or soon learned how to appreciate and use it. Its extent was 
of course at first unknown, but there was enough of the ore in sight to 
make it well worth working and sinking for more. This sinking com- 
menced at the Ophir mine, where the vein was found to dip into the 
mountain, and was carried on in the beginning with ordinary hand 
windlass and bucket. The product was so promising that the windlass 
was soon succeeded by a horse-power whim ; and not long afterward 
the horse-power was succeeded by a steam-engine, which was used, not 
only to carry the men up and down and hoist ore, but also to pump 
out the water that trickled and seeped into the excavation. The shaft 
or incline followed the well-definéd ore body between the foot wall on 
the one side and the hanging wall on the other, because ontside of them 
there was no metal or ore, and it was found that the vein grew wider 
and better as it went down, until at a depth of less than two hundred 
feet it was fifty feet across. As excavation and removal of the ore pro- 
ceeded, the problem presented itself of how to keep up the hanging 
wall and superincumbent mass. Pillars were left in many places, but 
the ore was comparatively soft and would not sustain any great amount 
of pressure. Large timbers were also used as in ordinary tunnels, but 
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the great weight warped and twisted them out of shape, and in some 
instances squeezed them into less than half their original size or 
crushed them into splinters. 

For the purpose of meeting this difficulty, Philip Deidesheimer, a 
Californian mining engineer, who had been consulted on the subject, 
suggested the use of what were cailed ‘‘square sets,’’ consisting of 
short, thick, heavy timbers mortised and tenoned at the ends and braced 
diagonally, so as to form cribs four or five feet square. These could be 
piled up on top or by theside of one another, so as to fill up almost any 
sized or shaped space. They were found to answer the purpose admira- 
bly—much better than anything else that could be devised—and after- 
ward vast cavities, hundreds of feet wide and nearly a thousand feet 
in depth, that had been emptied of ore, were thus filled up. 

In addition to the Ophir, as the ledge was found to extend southward 
to Silver City, other mines were opened at various points all the way to 
that place and beyond. These mines received different names, in some 
cases those of the first claimants, such as Best and Belcher, Gould and 
Curry, Savage, Hale and Norcross, Chollar, and so on, and in other 
cases more fanciful ones, such as Sierra Nevada, Mexican, California, 
Virginia, Potosi, Yellow Jacket and Crown Point. On nearly all the 
claims shafts were sunk and work commenced ; and as it had become 
known that the vein dipped eastwardly, many of these shefts were 
located in favorable places east of the outcroppings of the ledge, which 
might thus be struck by sinking perpendicularly. In less than two 
years nearly a hundred mines were opened; and thongh all were not 
profitable, several bonanzas or pockets of rich ore were encountered, 
and several of the mining companies at work made large profits, such 
as the Ophir, Gould and Curry, Savage, Hale and Norcross, Chollar, 
Potosi, Yellow Jacket, and Crown Point. All of these and a few others 
had their bonanzas ; and up to 1870, ten years after the silver discovery 
occurred, the Comstock mines had yielded over a hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Among the young, active and intelligent Californians, who had 
drifted over to Washoe in the early days were John W. Mackay and 
James G. Fair. They were both of Irish birth and both ordinary work- 
ing miners, without wealth or influence. But they went into the Washoe 
business and especially the underground business with great energy and 
became recognized as men of superior skili in their line. Both by close 
and persistent attention to their work rapidly advanced and by degrees 
got to be interested in the mines in which they labored. Fair became 
superintendent of the Ophir mine and Mackay of the Caledonian and 
part owner of the Kentuck, which, though not among the great mines, 
were well managed and yielded large returns. In the meanwhile they 
had come together and joined forces with James C. Flood and William 
S. O’Brien of San Francisco, who were as skillful in stock transactions 
as Mackay and Fair were in mining operations, and thereby constituted 
what was known and became famous as the bonanza firm of Flood 
& O’Brien. In that connection they invested in Hale and Norcross 
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and several other of the Comstock mines. In Hale and Norcross 
they made some money ; but in several others, which they endeavored 
to develop, they lost, or at least made nothing. Though little or noth- 
ing of note was rewarding their labor they were learning ali the time 
and had implicit faith in the mines. Their confidence, or rather the 
confidence of Mackay—for he was the “‘ brains’ of the mining branch 
of the firm as Flood was of the stock branch of it— was phenome- 
nal. Other men have persisted in risks and perilous undertakings ; and 
some have won and got credit for undeserved luck; but Mackay and 
Fair in the mines, supported by Flood and O’Brien in the stock center 
of San Francisco, though they could not look into the mountain, be- 
lieved implicitly in its bonanza character and invested their money and 
labor with that kind of assurance based on knowledge and good judg- 
ment, which lies at the bottom of all great undertakings. Their ven- 
tures were in no proper sense a ‘‘gamble.”” They pictured to their own 
minds, and on trustworthy data, the nature of the great vein under their 
feet ; and they proceeded to lay out their plan of campaign in search of 
the treasures, which they had convinced themselves were still buried in 
the mountain, with the same faith and reasonable certainty of success 
that a merchant relies on in sending his products to a market which in 
the ordinary and natural course of trade must be remunerative. As the 
great merchant exercises and displays a genius for commercial profit, so 
the bonanza firm, in their operations on the Comstock lode, exercised 
and displayed a genius for bonanza. 

There were toward the northerly end of the great Comstock vein, as 
known in the early Seventies, several claims that had never yielded any- 
thing of sufficient value to encourage much exploration. They em- 
braced a lineal distance on the main lode of thirteen hundred and ten 
feet, but the outcroppings were few and nothing of importance was pro- 
duced from the same kind of shafts and inclines that had paid so well in 
other mines. The common understanding was that the ground had been 
tested and found worthless. But Mackay and Fair thought differently. 
They reasoned that the Comstock wasa great vein filling up an immense 
continuous fissure. It was known to be wide and extensive in the Ophir 
mine, just north of the neglected claims, and in the Gould and Curry 
south of them, and to extend into the Mexican, Union Consolidated and 
Sierra Nevada, north of the Ophir, and into the Savage, Hale and Nor- 
cross, Chollar, Potosi, Yellow Jacket and Crown Point, south of the 
Gould and Curry. They were all evidently locations on one and the same 
great vein. It might be, and was likely to be, pinched in some places- 
that was the nature of great metalliferous veins—but there was no good 
reason to infer, because there was a pinch or very little good ore at 
the surface or because there might be a pinch here and there below the 
surface of the reported barren ground, that it should extend throughout 
its whole distance. The likelihood was that as good and perhaps better 
deposits could be found in that large and centrally located extent of 
ground than in the claims on both sides of it. Ophir was only six hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet in length, and Mexican six hundred feet north 
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of that ; while Best and Belcher on the other side was only two hundred 
and twenty-four feet, followed by Gould and Curry of nine hundred and 
twenty-one feet. They were all bonanza mines; and why should the 
large intervening space of thirteen hundred and ten feet all be pinched 
and barren? There was no good reason ; and Mackay and Fair would 
not and did not believe it to be ; and they were willing to spend their 
time and money in justification of their faith. 

It was not very difficult, with the bad name the reported barren 
ground had acquired after ten or twelve years of neglect, to buy it all 
up for a comparatively small sum of money. The bonanza firm seem to 
have commenced with purchasing the various claims to the seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one feet, next north of the Best and Belcher, which 
they united into the so-called Consolidated Virginia mine, and then 
bought the six hundred feet, next north and up to the Ophir, which they 
called the California. The two mines together, being thenceforth sub- 
stantially under the same ownership and management, were usually 
named in conjunction as the Consolidated Virginia and California. It 
is said that the bonanza firm paid out about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for which they purchased about three-fourths and the entire control 
of the two mines, and they consummated their bargain and took posses- 
sion and mangement in January, 1872. They determined to devote 
their attention first to a thorough exploration of the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia ; and for this purpose they commenced with levying an assessment 
of over two hundred thousand dollars upon its stock—most of which 
they had of course to pay themselves—and expending it in develop- 
ment. They had a shaft, four hundred feet deep on the ground; but 
their main and important work was, by consent of, and under arrange- 
ment with, the two mines next south of them, to run a drift or tunnel 
from the deep shaft of the Gould and Curry mine, at a depth of nearly 
twelve hundred feet below the surface, through the Best and Belcher 
ground and into Consolidated Virginia. It was a costly operation, as 
they had to run eight hundred feet before reaching the edge of their 
ground ; and, after reaching it, they ran a hundred feet or more into the 
Consolidated Virginia without finding anything except a mere thread. 
At one time they lost even this; and the prospects were very unfavor- 
able ; but the same confidence that had induced them to run their tun- 
nel induced them to continue it. And continue it they did. They 
knew they were on the vein because the hanging wall and the foot wall 
were present and, by persistently following them, they finally came to a 
place where the vein widened—and widened rapidly. The further they 
went the better became the prospects. It now became very certain that 
they would want their separate shaft ; and it was accordingly pushed 
downward day and night without interruption until it reached the depth 
of the tunnel, or eleven hundred and sixty-seven feet, and struck the ore 
body which had been first found in the tunnel communicating with the 
Gould and Curry shaft. The ore body was not of the very best; but it 
was good and was getting better the further they went intoit. A drift 
of two hundred and fifty feet was run from the bottom of the shaft and 
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it went the entire distance through rich ore. They had stru « a portion 
of the Big Bonanza. The ore ran up from sixty dollarsa ton to more 
than six hundred; and in every direction, as they advanced, it grew 
wider and richer. The shaft was sunk down to the twelve hundred feet 
level; and there still continued an increase in the extent and value of 
the deposit. 

In the meanwhile large quantities of the ore were being taken out; 
and by the end of October, 1872, the bonanza firm were shipping bullion 
to the value of about a quarter of a million of dollars every month. 
Without saying much or anticipating all, they knew they had an ex- 
ceedingly valuable mine, and they proceeded now with redoubled energy 
to find out the extent of what they had. 

Neither Mackay nor Fair was at that time especially interested in the 
stock market. They were not anxious to have their mine or their suc- 
cess in it known. They were perfectly well aware that they had found a 
great deposit ; but they wanted, before making their final arrangements 
about it, to know exactly how large and valuable it was. By the end of 
1874, they had gone down to the fifteen hundred feet level ; and at that 
depth the ore was richer than ever. They had evidently struck some- 
thing unprecedented ; and the more they examined and probed and ran 
cross-cuts through it the larger and more valuable the bonanza seemed 
to become ; and curiously enough the California ground was now sup- 
posed to have a larger and more valuable bonanza than the Consolidated 
Virginia. By January, 1875, the seven hundred and ten feet of the Con- 
solidated Virginia were estimated—and the company stock, which had 
been increased from 10,700 to 108,000 shares, sold—at the rate of seventy- 
five millions of dollars; while the six hundred feet of the California 
mine rose to eighty-four millions and upward. In other words, the 
thirteen hundred and ten feet of neglected and supposed barren ground, 
which in 1870 was rated at forty or fifty thousand dollars, and for which 
the bonanza firm paid about one hundred thousand dollars, was now 
worth and selling in the stock market at the rate of about one hundred 
and fifty millions, At this rate every running inch of the ground along 
the vein was worth over ten thousand dollars ; and every one of the two 
hundred and sixteen thousand shares, in which the two mines were di- 
vided, was worth on an average seven hundred dollars. But on the 
other hand, and in justification of these prices, an immense body of 
ore of the richest description, from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred and twenty feet wide and more than five hundred feet deep, was in 
actual sight ; and in a short time and for a number of months actual 
dividends of over two millions of dollars were paid monthly, or at the 
rate of about ten dollars per share or one hundred and thirty dollars on 
each running foot every month. 

Such was the huge deposit found by Mackay and Fair in the Consoli- 
dated Virginia and California mines, or the Big Bonanza as it was 
called. The ore was not all of the same character; but the most of it 
was very valuable and some of it exceedingly rich. In general color it 
ranged from pale green and bluish gray to deep black, some of it con- 
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taining native silver, all more or less gold, and in many places there 
were masses of crystals of quartz, blue, violet, purple, olive-green, rose, 
pink or white. The most gorgeous jewel-bespangled caverns, with 
whose story Sheherazade beguiled Shariar from his bloody-minded pur- 
pose, and the most gem-filled of the “dark, unfathomed caves of ocean,” 
were nothing in comparison. Here were at least five hundred thousand 
square yards of ore, and it was supposed to be worth at least three hun- 
dred dollars in gold and silver a square yard. It was not the bonanza 
firm that gave it this value. The mine actually yielded something in 
the neighborhaod of that valuation. Experts at the time fixed the 
value much higher. The lowest estimates put on it were over a hun- 
dred million ; the director of the United States mint thought that the 
ore in sight indicated three hundred millions of dollars, and Deides- 
heimer, the engineer, who rendered the working of the mines practicable 
by his suggestion of the cubic frames of timber, was disposed to place 
the value at some fifteen hundred millions. 

Some men have been born to great fortunes, though rarely to anything 
like one hundred or even fifty millions of dollars, and some have man- 
aged, by a long course of attention to careful business, to accumulate 
great fortunes. In these cases, as a general rule they, by degrees, grow 
into or up with their fortunes ; and there is nothing specially remark- 
able or interesting in contemplating these or their wealth. But let the 
reader imagine these hard-working miners down in the lower levels 
of the Comstock, who had the brains to conceive and believe in the con- 
tinuance of the vein through the barren ground between the Ophir and 
the Best and Belcher mines and had the pluck to put all their money and 
all their labor into the work of proving the truth of their convictions— 
imagine the feelings of these men, still young, vigorous, sober, sound in 
body and mind, with nearly all of life before them, when they suddenly 
burst into what seemed one of the great treasure-houses of nature, where 
she had been elaborating and storing wealth for uncounted and un- 
countable myriads of years; and it was all theirs. 

One of the old Californian pioneers relates how, at Weber Creek, in 
1848, he did his first day’s work at mining. After laboring severely till 
near evening and clearing off several feet of surface dirt from the top of 
a large rock, he unearthed some thirty dollars worth of bright, shining 
gold that was lying there before him. He did not pick it up at first; he 
left it lie for a time, and enjoyed the consciousness, without touching it, 
that there it was within his grasp, and more of the same kind all along 
the creek. The enjoyment was worth more than the gold. If thirty 
dollars in golden grains, thus exposed on the rough surface of a piece of 
bed-rock, can make a man feel glorious, what language can express the 
feelings of Mackay when he struck the Big Bonanza of over a hundred 
and fifty millions? 


San Francisco, Cal 






























EARLY CALIFORNIA. 


UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS-THE VICEROY’S REPORT 
CONCLUDED. 


HE following installment concludes the (translated) re- 
port of the Viceroy Revilla Gigedo, reviewing the his- 
tory of California from 1768 to 1793. The translation 

was begun in the June number. 


228. These naval forces I deem for the presentsufficient in Acapulco, 
for the purpose of cruising frequently along the northern and southern 
coasts; for watching and impeding smuggling in our establishments 
which the vessels of any foreign power might attempt ; for carrying the 
yearly supplies to the “‘ presidios’’ and missions of the Californias ; for 
assisting the peninsula in case of invasion ; and for undertaking voy- 
ages to higher latitudes if circumstances should so require it, either to 
acquire information about the progress made in these remote northern 
provinces by the English or Russians, or in reference to the fur trade, 
or because necessity arises to make a special examination of certain 
parts of the coast. 

229. It may be that we shall require in the future a larger fleet for 
the objects indicated, according to what events may happen. But no 
matter if we increase or not this naval force in the Pacific, we will al- 
ways be able, as far as it is possible, to protect our commerce, reduce 
the expenses of the department, and defeat, as much as is within our 
power, the combinations upon which the English have calculated. 


Fourth Proposition about the Better Management and 
Improvement of the Special Funds of the 
Missions of the Californias. 


230. The fourth proposition contained herein must be considered as 
an incident of the second, the same as proposition five will be subor- 
dinate to the third; and this because the present has reference to the 
development of the salines of San Blas, whose products are to be ap- 
plied for the expenses of the department, and because proposition five 
will treat about the exercise of greater care in the administration of the 
special funds of the California missions, so that this capital may not be 
impaired, and a new burden imposed upon the treasury. 

231. These funds, if properly cared for, are sufficient for maintaining 
the actual missions; but ever since the expulsion of the Jesuits, who 
personally managed the landed properties (fincas), the products thereof, 
which the society formerly used for pious purposes, have begun to 
decrease. 

232. For this reason it was considered convenient to relieve the man- 
agement of funded ecclesiastical properties from the charge of these 
revenues, and confide same, in accordance with a royal order, to the 
former auditors of the cashier’s department of the royal treasury, don 
Francisco de Salas Carrillo; but at the death of this magistrate a still 
greater decadence was noted. 

233. There were many applicants for the vacant administration, and 
my predecessor, don Manuel Antonio Flores, thought that the safest 
thing to do would be to place the management in charge of the two 
magistrates of said royal treasury and hold them jointly responsible. 

234. So he decided and advised His Majesty, accompanying his letter 
(number 159, of January 27, 1789) with an authenticated copy of the 
proceedings. But in another letter (mumber 178, of March 27th) 
he informed that this measure, far from producing any good, was fast 
precipitating the funds to utter ruin, and that they could be saved only 
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by an active, intelligent and zealous general manager, who should fre- 

quently inspect the estates and be capable of developing their resources 
and disposing at a fair price of the products ; and who also should keep 
watch over the conduct of the subaltern administrators. Such a general 
manager should have no other office or employment, and should be 
paid a competent salary. 

235. These letters he addressed to the Marquis de Bajamar, the same 
as I did with my number 22 of Nov. 26, 1789, wherein I agreed with the 
opinion of my predecessor in reference to confiding the estates to a 
General Administrator of the Californias; because, among different 
other notable matters in the management of those properties, I noted, 
that after estimating in four or five thousand dollars the construction of 
a@ water reservoir on the estate, called Arroyozarco, more than forty 
thousand dollars had been expended and the work is not yet finished. 

236. Afterward I forwarded with my letter (number 202 of Nov. 30, 
1790) an authenticated copy of the proceedings had for the purpose of 
complying with the royal order of May 20, 1781, which commanded the 
sale of the rural properties of the special funds, providing that the 
product of such sale should be placed with the necessary guarantees at 
interest. 

237. This measure was not carried out, because the auditor, don 
Francisco Salas Carrillo, presented a diffuse representation in which he 
persisted in making out that the special fund would suffer still more in 
case its landed properties should be sold, stating therein that if the 
necessary improvements should be made the estate ‘‘Ibarra’’ would 
produce $40,000 every year, and the holdings of Arroyozarco four or five 
thousand dollars. 

238. With such fair prospects in sight, the sale of the properties was 
suspended. After listening to the argument of the fiscal of the royal 
treasury and to the advisory opinion of the Royal Commission of Coun- 
cillors the viceroy, don Matias de Galvéz, informed His Majesty of these 
proceedings, in a letter (number 670 of April 27, 1784), and in conse- 
quence thereof, the royal order of December 14, 1785, decided in favor 
of the measures proposed by Carrillo until its results should be known. 

239. These results were far from satisfactory, for instead of a yearly 
net product of $40,000 derived from the Ibarra estate, the whole income 
for a period of five years (1784 to 1788 in which latter year Carrillo died) 
only amounted to $32,023; andin another period of five years (1785 to 
1789) the estate of Arroyozarco suffered a loss of $1,324. 

240. For this reason, the fiscal of the royal treasury petitioned for, 
the Assessor General of this vice-kingdom agreed thereto, and I decreed 
in conformity therewith, that the rural property of the special funds of 
the Missions of the Californias should be sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder or bidders, with the express condition that the pur- 
chaser should acquire said property subject to the payment of a per- 
petual annuity (4 censo perpetuo), and that no cash deposit should be 
made on the sale price, but that the buyer should furnish the corre- 
sponding bonds so as to insure the payment of the interest and also the 
value of all the live-stock. 

241. In my letter, number 202, I reported on this matter, propos- 
ing also if it should not be possible to effect a favorable sale of the es- 
tates, to place same under the charge of a general manager, having the 
qualities mentioned by my predecessor, even if his salary should be 
triple the amount now paid to the magistrates of the treasury for man- 
aging these funds, which they are unable to do properly, owing to other 
official duties requiring their prior attention and impeding these magis- 
trates absolutely from personally visiting and inspecting said estates, 
which impoverish more and more every day, asis proven by the former 
expenditure of $98,000 and by the $140,000 required, according to the 
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estimate of the engineer, don Miguel Constanzo, for the purpose of fin- 
ishing the water reservoir at Arroyozarco. 

242. This has been the estate which suffered most, because its prod- 
ucts give no revenue whatsoever ; and as, besides, large amounts had to 
be expended in continuing the improvements, it became necessary to 
rent this property, and consequently another interminable lawsuit arose 
about the insufficiency of the sureties on the bond of the lessee (already 
deceased), and about complaints and discords of the settlers or sub-less- 
ees of the same estate. 

243. In my letter (No. 283 of July 23, 1791) I reported all this to the 
Marquis de Bajamar, repeating my proposition to sell the properties ; 
and again called attention to my own opinions and those of my prede- 
cessor. I begged to be informed at the earliest convenience of the sov- 
ereign decision of His Majesty, so as to be able to save the public funds 
of this Vice-Kingdom being burdened with a considerable part of the 
costs which the missions of the Californias will cause to it, in case that 
the special funds are insufficient for maintaining said missions. 

244. The landed properties of the special funds are valued at $527,- 
500 ; its capitals loaned out on interest amount to $188,000; therefore 
the total is the large sum of $715,500, whose yearly interest at the rate 
of five per cent, should be $35,575. The missionaries receive every 
year a little above $22,000; consequently a balance should remain of 
$12,000 to $13,600 to be used for the establishment of new missions, 
traveling expenses and transportation of the missionaries by land and 
water. 

245. These last two items are neither of frequent occurrence nor 
very expensive. Atan average they may amount yearly to about two 
or three thousand dollars. Deducting this from the before mentioned 
balance, the remainder will serve to increase the special funds ; and as 
these balances are the most available resources, they are to be safely in- 
vested, and with the revenues derived therefrom not only the actual ex- 
penses can be covered, but also those which in the future may be re- 
quired for the spiritual conquest and for subduing pagan Indians. But 
all these fair hopes will vanish if no stop is put to the ruination of the 
estates. 

246. This calamity can be guarded against by the disposal or sale 
of the properties, and also by placing the estates under the charge of an 
intelligent, honest and active general manager ; although in my opinion 
it would be preferable to dispose of these lands in the manner indicated 
by the fiscal of the Royal Treasury, whose propositions are (and had 
to be) suspended until Your Excellency informs me if His Majesty ap- 
proves this measure. 


Fifth Proposition, about Conserving the Primitive Man- 
ner of Managing the Salines of Zapotilla. 


247. Under date of June 18, 1790, I received the decisions sanction- 
ing the measure in reference to restoring the salines of Zapotilla to 
the former mode of management. This measure I supported by an au 
thentic copy of the actuations, which I enclosed in the letter (No. 368 
of February 26 of the same year), addressed to don Antonio Valdéz. 

248. The simple and safe management of these salines had been 
changed, in the hope that the product would be increased by working 
the salines directly on account of the royal treasury. But the contrary 
happened: for since 1781, when the new administration was installed, 
until 1788, the out-put decreased and the considerable sum of nearly $73,- 
000 was lost. 

249. After the salines were again placed under the former manage- 
ment, it was possible to bring them back to their old standard of pro- 
ducing $75,000 a year and without exposing this money to be inverted 
in extravagant and useless expenditures. Besides, the towns and settle- 
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ments within the jurisdiction of the saltworks have been improved. 
The reason for it is that the salt wells are rented at the rate of eight dol- 
lars each ; the product is more than thirty thousand ‘“‘cargas’’ [about 
300 pounds in a “‘carga’’] of salt, for which the king pays 6 reales [75c] 
per ‘‘carga,”’ and sells it for sixteen reales [$2]. Consequently the lessee 
does not lose the price of his labor in working the wells, and the just 
profits of the royal treasury are assured without any danger of bank- 
ruptcies nor any salaries to administrator or interventor, for the reason 
that the management has again been entrusted to the Commissary of the 
department of San Blas ; and, for the present there exists no motive to 
change this state of affairs. 


Remarks to Obviate a Difficulty which might be Alleged 
against New Enterprises and Expenses. 


250. As the enterprises necessary for the new establishment at the 
port of La Bodega, the examination of the stretch of coast to Juan de 
Fuca strait, the occupation of the entrance of Ezeta and of the Colum- 
bia river (to all of which I have referred in 2? 185 to 195 and 216 to 219), 
must occasion expenses to the royal treasury, which will be still further 
increased by the cost of fortifying the ‘“‘presidios’’ of the Californias 
(of which 7? 220 to 223 treat), it may seem that these propositions 
contradict the contents of 2? 196 to 198, wherein I oppose every project, 
no matter how advantageous it may be, which compels us to incur great 
expenses. But in reference to these propositions I must make the fol- 
lowing distinctions : 

251. Our establishments of the Californias reach to the “‘ presidio’’ of 
San Francisco, and if, as the English think, this is to be the boundary 
line, then they might establish themselves at the port of La Bodega, 
which is so close to that peninsula, that it is practically the same as if 
they were on it. 

252. Consequently, as such pernicious neighbors must surely be 
avoided and at once, we cannot do less than occupy without delay said 

rt ; and therefore it is apparent that this is not one of those projects 

d upon future advantages or which originate heavy expenditures. 

253. Neither can we dispense with a miuute exploration of the stretch 
of coast up to Juan de Fuca strait, because we ignore what mediums the 
English may acquire for approaching our establishments, and neither 
know if the Columbia river, immediate to the entrance of Ezeta, is the 
supposed passage between the two oceans ; a matter which it is absolutely 
necessary to investigate. The costs thereof will not be exorbitant and 
this exploration does not compel us to continue in larger expenditures. 

254. The expenses would be greater if we had to build establishments 
at the entrance of Ezeta, in case that the Columbia river should really 
> the passage or if other matters of great importance should compel us 
thereto. 

255. It would also be very expensive to build or construct regular 
fortifications and to garrison same with the corresponding number of 
California presidial oy as it seems is required by the proximity of 
foreign vessels, and the facility with which an enemy in open war might 
invade and take said peninsula, absolutely defenseless as it is. But 
neither this very serious matter, nor the promptly required establish- 
ment at the port of La Bodega, nor the conditional occupation of the 
entrance of Ezeta have any other remedy, but to do our best and at once 
furnish all the moucy required for these purposes. The treasury should 
in preference to all other actual needs, no matter how important they 
may be, use its revenues for sustaining and maintaining these new fortifi- 
cations and additional troops. Besides, in the cial treaties already 
made or to be hereafter entered into with the English or Russians, a pre- 
cise condition or stipulation should be inserted, prohibiting either of 
them from settling on localities immediate to our possessions of the 
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Californias. These territories of ours can at once be placed in a state of 
adequate defense for resisting invasions or attacks from vessels, by the 
means about which I advised in my letter (No. 124 of November 30, 1792) 
and which I repeat in the second proposition under ¢2 220 to 223. 

256. I am perfectly well aware that such defenses are insufficient 
against a formal and decisive invasion, as also that it is not probable that 
the English will agree to any snch stipulation or condition. But how- 
soever this may be, I think to have removed the apparent contradiction 
of 33 196 and following, by proving that the _— to be taken end the 
expenses to be incurred are for the purpose of defending and maintaining 
our peninsula of the Californias, and not projects based upon future 
advantages; but that they are simply precautionary measures to guard 
against the alienation of a territory we conquered at the cost of many 
lives, hardships and treasure. 

257. This would not be the case if we pretended the absolute posses- 
sion of all the extensive coasts north of the Californias; because this is 
a project to which I am opposed and which I consider a distant, adven- 
turous and costly enterprise. 


Statement that the Occupation of the Port of NutKa or of 
any other Harbor on the remote coasts North of 
the Californias is Useless to Spain. 


258. The preservation on our part of the port of Nutka, has in my 
opinion been as useless to us, as would be the occupation of any other 
advanced locality, excepting those in the immediate vacinity of our 
establishments in the Californias, for the reason that such occupation 
will always be productive of large expenditures and grave obligations 
and may even be the cause of involving our Court in troubles and diffi- 
culties with the Court of Saint James. 


It is Proposed to Cede the Port of Nutka to the English. 


259. Therefore I am of the opinion that we should cede voluntarily 
and absolutely our establishment at Nutka to the English ; for according 
to everything I have been able to understand and discover about the 
ideas of the English commander, Vancouver, and his emisary, Brough- 
ton, their desire and ambition seems to be to raise the English flag in 
that port without recognizing the flag of Spain ; and this rather impelled 
by a spirit of vainglory to uphold a claim which has been controverted, 
into a point of honor, than for real interest and advantages to be derived, 
which in truth are very problematic so far as they have reference to the 
fur trade. 

260. In 2 205, I stated that the English had gathered the first fraits ; 
in effect, different merchants of that nation, residents of the East Indies, 
fitted out in 1786 two vessels and placing same in charge of the lieutenant 
of the navy, John Mears, traded during that year and the next. 

261. When Mears undertook his second expedition, he entered into the 
port of San Lorenzo de Nutka. For the pu e of facilitating his trade 
with the Indians (and also to be better able to defend himself against 
the natives and the inclement weather) he considered it convenient to 
reside ashore. For this object he choose a small piece of land, fenced it in, 
within the stockade built a house or temporary shelter, and raised the 
English flag. 

262. It may have happened, as this officer avows in the diary of his 
voyage, that Macuma, cacique, chief or headman of the natives inhabit- 
ing the district of Nutka, sold him that piece of land whereon Mears 
built said provisional hut; but it is also certain that the same Indian in 
his voluntary statement made by him in the presence of witnesses 
worthy of faith, insisted he had never made any such sale or donation. 

263. Notwithstanding this, let it be supposed that the English have a 
just right to the establishment acquired by Mears, and consequently 
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there seems to be no difficulty in complying with the last convention 
made between our court and that of Saint James, about returning to the 
English all of which they had possession in April, 1789. 

264. To carry this stipulation into effect, the captain of the first- 
class, don Juan de la Bodega y Cuadra, known as an honorable and intel- 
ligent gentleman, was chosen andappointed. His orders were to pro- 
ceed promptly to Nutka ; to treat with the commissioner of the court of 
Saint James, to deliver unto him the part belonging to the English, and 
to settle amicably whatsoever difficulty might arise. 

265. The commander of the Spanish expedition and George Van- 
couver, English commissioner, having met at Nutka, Cuadra fitly judged 
that his first step, considering the spirit of the treaty, should be to 
inform or state to the English the boundaries of the lands correspondin 
toeach. But Vancouver, who possibly could find no ground upon _ 4 
to take possession of all the buildings and territories as he had been 
commanded by his court, answered that his orders stated that full sur- 
render of all the territory and port of San Lorenzo should be made to 
him, and that his instructions did not authorize him to enter into dis- 
cussions about the legitimacy of these rights. 

266. Howsoever these orders may have been dictated, they are open 
to the suspicion either that the English had very little knowledge about 
the places claimed by them, or that they desired to acquire what was not 
theirs, but which might be useful. Cuadra, with the object of conserv- 
ing harmony and of proving to the court of Saint James our sincerity, 
was inclined to yield to every reasonable claim, and gave to understand, 
as it seems, that he was ready to comply with Vancouver’s request. 

267. The English commander, satisfied and pleased with this com- 
plaisance, made his plans for placing a guard at the establishment sur- 
rendered to him and to continue on his voyage. He ordered that the 
** Dedalo’’ should be unloaded, and the cargo and ammunition deposited 
in the warehouses, But after Vancouver’s crew had been engaged in 
this work for a few days, the commander, don Juan de la Cuadra, 
changed his mind, thinking he had exceeded his powers, and con- 
sidered it safer to acknowledge his error than to continue a procedure 
contrary to the true spirit of his instructions. 

268. Therefore he informed Vancouver, that having maturely con- 
sidered the orders given him for complying with his mission, he thought 
he could venture to surrender to him absolutely the port of Nutka and 
the territories of its districts, but only place him, Vancouver, in pos- 
session of that part which had been obtained or acquired by Mears and 
whereon the abandoned hut had been built. 

269. Still Cuadra proposed that, Vancouver being convinced of the 
right which the English nation had to the whole district and exclusively 
to the port of Nutka, he would at once place the whole temporarily 
under his orders, and formal surrender thereof should be made as soon 
as their sovereigns should decide upon this point. 

270. The English commander could well have afforded to accept this 
provisional cession, but he did not deem it convenient ; yet he isentitled 
to some excuse for his apparent displeasure when Cuadra informed him 
of his new decision, by reason of the loss of time and useless work 
suffered by his crews in unloading and loading the ‘‘ Dedalo,’’ and also 
because this delay compelled him to return next year, in case our court 
should decide to surrender the whole of the district and the harbor of 
Nutka, 

271. This commander has had no reasons for exaggerating what he 
supposes himself to have suffered, nor yet for saying that my orders to 
don Juan de la Cuadra were obscure, because these instructions agree 
and arein conformity with the sovereign commands of the king. If 
Vancouver was firmly convinced of England’s legitimate right to the 
territory and port of Nutka, and that this would be the final decision, 
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— he could have easily agreed to the provisional surrender proposed 
to him. 

272. After all, if Cuadra’s change compelled Vancouver to delay his 
stay in Nutka and to impose work upon the ciews, which of his own 
accord he discharged, it also afforded the English commander an oppor- 
tunity for reconnoitering the posts of San Francisco and Monterey, for 
providing himself with fresh supplies not obtainable in the Sandwich 
Islands, and for resting his men without the fears and precaution which 
communication with those islanders awaken. 

273. Finally the delay of one year in his expedition, about which 
Vancouver complains, seems to me to be without foundation, because 
he could neither know the time required for examining the coast, nor 
the point from which he could start on his return to Europe. 

274. All the foregoing demonstrates clearly the true designs of the 
British, and still more, knowing, as is evident, that the profits which 
can come from the possession of Nutka are very precarious, because the 
English cannot now hope that this locality will become the trade cen- 
ter for otter skins, where they may have facilities for acquiring from 
the Indians large quantities thereof, for the reason, that the bulk of 
this kind of furs comes from the interior, and that at the present time 
the Nutka Indians have hardly any intercourse with the Nuchimases. 

275. Formerly the channel of Fuca was unknown, and consequently 
the vessels did not go up by the northern outlet to the ‘‘ rancherias "’ of 
the Nuchimases, who, not being able to dispose directly of their mer- 
chandise, were compelled to sell same to the Indians of Nutka, ex- 
pressly occupied in this trade. But now the vessels visit those ranch- 
erias and trade directly with the Indians. 

276. Ihave mentioned briefly these points so as to prove that if the 
English nation, in the hope of continuing without loss in the fur trade, 
or for other reasons, whose dangers would be greater to us if their set- 
tlements should be nearer to ours of the Californias, desires to sustain 
as a point of honor the possession of the establishment of San Lorenzo 
de Nutka, then it seems to me that we should be greatly gratified in 
having the best of opportunities in selling to them as a favor our com- 
plaisance to their pretentions. Because those possessions far from 
being useful to us, will be the cause of heavy expenses and damages 
against which we must guard. 


The Propositions are Ratified and the Report Brought 
to an End. 


277. In my opinion, the dangers which threaten the peninsula of 
the Californias and the rest of the Spanish possessions situated on the 
coasts of the South Sea, can be avoided if the measures contained in 
these five propositions (and which I have tried to prove in this diffuse 
report) are carried out. 

278. I now arrive at its conclusion, and hope that Your Excellency 
will receive it as proof of my zeal, love and profound acknowledgment 
of the sovereign virtues of the King, informing His Majesty of the 
contents, so that he may advise me of his royal pleasure. God, etc., 
etc. Mexico, April 12, 1793. 

THE COUNT DE RRVILLA GIGEDO 


This is a true copy of letter number 162 of the correspondence with 
the government at Madrid through the Secretary of State. 


So I certify. CARLOS MARIA DE BUSTAMANTE. 














It might not be so dazzling’a form of conquest, but it would 
BETTER cost less and leave a better taste in the mouth if Uncle 
INVESTMENT. Sam would ‘“‘liberate’’ the arid lands of the West. 
There is an area many times as large as the whfole Philippine 
archipelago, right here inside his own fences, which he could 
convert from desert into good homes for twenty million Americans. 

He wouldn’t have to crowd anyone out, the campaign would 

make no widows and orphans (though it would make no generals), 

and he would be getting something for his money—as now he is 

not. The old gentleman used to have a reputation for being a pretty 

good hand at a bargain. If the West can nudge him sufficiently on this 
point—and it is now rather planning totry—it will be doing a service as 

great to Uncle Sam as to itself. It is time for a concerted movement 

for the development of our own country. It is a better country than 

the ones we are gunning after—better for Americans, at any rate. It 

will support two hundred million people before it is as crowded as the 
Philippines are now. And water will earn a good deal more in the 

West than gunpowder will among the heathen, as a business invest- 


ment. 
LITTLE A Devoted Son was considerably Chagrined to see Fire break 
JOHNNY'S out ina Neighbor’s house whither his Mother had gone to make 
ASOP. aCall. It went against his Finer Feelings to perceive the Au- 


thoress of his Being at a Third-story window, waving Loudly for 
Rescue. His Embarrassment increased when the absurd Bystanders sug- 
gested that he would better shin up the fire-escape and bring her 
Down. 

‘That 1s all very well,’’ he replied with Dignity, ‘‘ for you people 
who have no Real Reverence for Women. The man who Lays his Hand 
on them, save in the way of Base Flattery, is a Coward. My mother has 
no real Business up there, but there she /s. And who shall Dare to 
Haul her Down.”’ 

Moral: Any place is good enough for the flag. 


MORE A Self-Respecting Person (and Properly so, as he was a 
LITTLE Billionaire and of enormous Muscular development) seeing 
JOHNNY. two Newsboys fighting on the street, felta Humane Impulse 


to PullthemApart. Having inherited the love of Fair play, he took the 
Bigger boy by the Scruff of the neck and kicked him Four Blocks. But 
though a Champion of the Downtrodden, he was No Fool. Having had 
a Business training himself, and knowing that Some Other big boy 
might come along Any Minute and bully the Poor Little Fellow again, 
he put the little fellow’s Pennies in his own Pants Pocket where they 
would be Safe, and tied the Little Fellow up in the Dog House, where 
he promised to Educate him. 

‘“Lemme go! I don’t want to,’’ cried the Ungrateful brat. But the 
Good Man picked up a Club and said, soothingly: ‘“‘Sh! Sonny! 
You don’t know what’s Good for you. Under my Enlightened Rule 
you will enjoy a far larger Measure of Freedom than you could possi- 
bly have Running around the Streets by yourself. I will let you Sell 
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Papers, and I will take Care of your Money for you; and if you area 
Very good little boy, maybe I’ll Adopt you some day.”’ 

Meantime the first Bad Boy was pulling the Hair of another Smaller 
7 Fellow. The which being observed by the Self-Respecting person, he 
Flew to the Rescue. ‘‘ Kick him, Sonny!’’ he cried. ‘* When | get 
there I’ll teach him to Weylerize the Helpless!’’ And he laid the Bad 
boy out with a punch in the Belt. 

The Small One danced with Glee, crying: ‘‘Didn’t we Do 
him!’’ But his Deliverer answered: ‘‘ We nothing! / didit. It’s 
my Mission to Relieve the Oppressed. Here, let me take Care of your 
Papers for you.”’ 

The Small One put his Thumb up to see if his Nose was still On, 
and threw a pebble at the Good Man, who thereupon sprang upon him 
and Smote him, and kept smiting. About half who saw the scrap said : 
“* Oh, let the kid go and play.’’ But the Self-Respecting person had 
his temper with him. ‘I don’t Like the Job,’’ he confessea, ‘‘ for this 
brat is only 70 pounds and I’m at 240. But I owe a Duty to Humanity. 
There has not been a Moment when I could have Retired with Honor. 
If I let him Up, he’ll think I’m Afraid of him. Besides, he isn’t Fit to 
run around Alone, and if I don’t take care of him some Unprincipled 
Person will certainly Hurt him and take away his Hard-earned Pennies. 
I’ve got to Pound him till he Squeals, for I teel Responsible to Civiliz- 
ation for him.’’ 

This fable teaches how unwise it is to be Smaller than your Bene- 


factor. 

Roosevelt for Vice-President? When someone gets up San THOSE 
Juan Hill ahead of him! As “Teddy’’ is not dead yet, there UNSELFISH 
need be no hurry about burying him. Historically, that is SOULS | 


what the Vice Presidency means. It is the political grave. And that 
fact is no stranger to the very kind gentlemen to whom “ Teddy ”’ is the 
Handwriting on the Wall, and who have no other polite hope of eras- 
ing him. Roosevelt has nothing to drive him to suicide; and as he 
is not many kinds of a fool he doubtless will not be led. 


Certainly no one can accuse the Youth's Companion of lodging OPINIONS 
incendiary opinions. Its most structural characteristic, per- OF A 
haps, is a conservatism so serious as sometimes to verge on CONSERVATIVE. 
timidity. It has something like three-quarters of a million subscribers 
and several million readers ; being tar ahead, in circulation, of any 
other publication in America. It has won this vast commercial suc- 
cess in every State in the Union, by taking the last pains not to offend 
anyone. So it means something when the Jouth's Companion says 
ay (in its issue of Sept. 7): 

‘It is a matter of common comment that the people are tired of the conflict [in the 
Philippines] and wish to see it ended. Those who regard the war as an immoral at- 
tack upona people .. . have been reinforced by politicians who think they sec 

an opportunity for party success. Besides . . . many supporters o! the 
administration are apprehensive lest their political opponents are correct in their esti 
mate of the effect of tne war upon future elections. On the other side there is no en- 
thusiasm for the war. It is merely regarded as a painful national duty. . . . Carry- 
ing onadistantwar . . . is new business to the American people. They do not 
like it, and only accept its cruel, distasteful burdens when they must.” 


The proposition to set aside as a national park the wonderful a TEST 
Petrified Forest near Holbrook, Ariz., should be carried out— OF OUR 
and will be, unless in our zeal to convert the heathen we are CIVILIZATION 
going to turn heathen ourselves. There are many “petrified forests ”’ 
in the Southwest ; but that marvelous area strewn with logs and chips 
of agate and chalcedony and amethyst is incomparably the finest on 
earth. It is rapidly being despoiled by relic-seekers and money-grub- 
bers. What they could readily carry off, of this heavy material, would 
not count so fast in a deposit so enormous; but vandals are even blow- 
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LET US 


LEARN 
TO READ. the Declaration of Independence or the Constitution of the 


THERE’S NO 
GETTING some certain people who believe themselves very good citizens, 
ouT OF IT. that an American has no business to discuss politics. It is a fact 
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ing up ‘‘logs’’ of ten tons of agate to get a fist-size specimen from the 
heart. There is a great deal more in New Mexico and Arizona which a 
civilized government should preserve—like “‘ Inscription Rock” and the 
chief ruins of the cave-villages and cliff-dwellings, the monuments of 
‘the Cities that were Forgotten ’’ on the plains of Gran Quivira, the 
matchless Natural Bridge of Arizona, and so on. But it can makea 
good beginning at the Petrified Forest. Unless these steps are taken 
soon, our posterity will wonder what colossal conceit made their philis- 
tine forefathers account themselves civilized. The scrubbiest nation 
takes better care of these things than we do. Mexico, Peru, even Spain, 
protect their antiquities, governmentally. We do not. Isn’t it about 
time we began to catch up? While it is very glorious to know that we 
can “lick ’’ them, there might also be some quiet satisfaction in know- 
ing that we were more intellectual. 

If ‘‘ adopted,”’ President McKinley will be the Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 


It would be comic, if it were not so tragically serious, to ob- 
serve how few Americans today really know anything about 


United States—except the names. Not one voter in a hundred can 
ive a reasonably intelligent summary, even, of the contents of those 
undamental documents; not one voter in a thousand can quote a par- 

agraph. Not only the noblest and wisest creed ever devised by patriots, 

but the actual charter and explanation of our government, these 
papers have become mere curios. Everyone has heard of them, very 
few know what they are. Very few care to know. They might about 
as well be the hotel rules bannered iuside a room, which no guest reads. 

And this is what we fondly believe to be the smartest and most business- 

like nation on earth ! 


There seems to be a wholly un-American impression among 


so sure and clear that no sane man dare dispute when he stops to face it, 
that while despots very kindly save their subjects the brainfag of worry- 
ing about politics, a republic rests wholly on the responsibility of every 
voter to bear his share of the government. When people are too lazy, 
too cowardly or too fastidious to ‘‘ meddle’ with their own government, 
they have ceased to be fit citizens of a republic. When a majority of 
them lose the ability or the care, then the republic is no longer. It is 
definitely launched to some new sea—of despotism, of militarism, of 
heelerocracy, or whatever its tendency may be. But the United States 
has not yet ceased to be a republic. The people are still the govern- 
ment ; the administration is simply a servant hired for four years, hon- 
ored by having—and honored because it has—charge of the house sub- 
ject to its employer’s will. It cannot even recommend its own successor 
as house-keeper ; it can even be turned out of the house before it has 
served the time for which it was hired. To pretend that the master of 
the house has no right to criticise the servant is to betray absolute igno- 
rance of the American form of government and of all others. 

Now, any government has to think. A government under one hat 
can think in silence; a republic can think only by discussion. And 
that is the way this republic always has thought. It is the way it 
learned to think Negro slavery wrong—after nearly 100 years of deem- 
ing it ‘‘all right” and ‘‘the will of God.” It is the way it came to 
think of the Republican party and Abraham Lincoln. It is the way it 
came to think of everything it has ever done —except the Philippine 
war, the only large national act in which the people or Congress were 
never consulted. It is the way it will do everything as long as it re- 
mains a republic. 
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This being the case, it is every citizen’s duty to know what is going 
on, to form the most intelligent opinion he can, and to discuss matters 
of public policy in whatsoever forum is at his command, It may be 
easier or more politic to shut his mouth and let someone else think for 
him or let things go by default; but it is not his duty as an American 
citizen. He may blind himself with “party fealty ’’ (and many noble 
men do) ; he may shirk it for laziness or cowardice (and so do many who 
are not noble); but if he is the full stature of an American he will know 
his part and take it, at any cost. 

Nor is there any disability clause. Clergymen, magazine editors, col- 
lege professors—even these are American citizens. And it is well that 
they be. Their profession does not acquit them of the duties of citizen- 
ship. And no man who at all understands the American genius wishes 
them acquitted. They must not skulk behind the petticoats of their 
profession and beg off from the plain duties of a citizen as if they were 
more sacred clay, and exempt from plain men’s responsibilities. Priv- 
ileged classes do not belong in a sapuiite. Every back is entitled to the 
common burden of the patriot. We may all make mistakes in bearing 
it ; but toa democracy no other mistake is so fatal as the idea that we 
can get rid of it. 

And it is noticeable that we never virtuously reprove editors, profes- 
sors or clergymen who “go outside their calling’’ (as the thoughtless 
say) to favor our side of the question. Their impertinence becomes 
evident only when they oppose us. Yet only an ignoramus is unaware 
that the Opposition is the safety of all governments. 


The administration newspapers are all trembling (but mighty WHAT 


secretly) for Admiral Dewey’s sanity. How does he dare dis- DEWEY 


pute the wise reporter and the editorial hack, who have as- 

sured us, rather hysterically, that the Filipinos are savages, Aguinaldo a 
selfish despot, and the whole lot saved from killing one another only 
by our Christian kindness in killing them; and that everyone who 
wished to give these poor devils a show is a “copperhead” and a 
““traitor?’’ 

In the August ‘‘Den” were printed some of Dewey’s official words to 
the Secretary of the Navy. Here follows the pith of what he says to 
the London Daily News : 

‘*I know the Filipinos intimately, and they know I am their friend. 

The Filipinos are capable of governing themselves ; they have all 
qualifications for it... . I have never been in favor of violence towards 
the Filipinos. The islands are at this moment blockaded by a fleet, 
and war reigns in the interior. This abnormal state of affairs should 
cease. ... I should like to see autonomy first conceded ; and then an- 
nexation might be talked about. I should like to see violence at once 
put a — to. According to my view, the concession of self-govern- 
ment ought to be the most just and the most logical solution.”’ 

Can this be the real reason why Cousin George is coming home? And 
do you see the administration papers printing his words? Not much ! 
The readers who are so unlucky as to read nothing else do not dream of 
the size nor the authority of the opposition to the war. As someone 
has well said: ‘‘an ‘organ’ is valuable to an administration not for 
what it prints but for what it leaves out.” 

Meantime the American ple are not borrowing any trouble about 
George Dewey’s sanity. They love him and believe in him. He may 
think with or against the administration—or us—as he will ; he has 
quite as much chance to know the islands as Prest. McKinley has, and 
we have as strict confidence in his honesty. It would be natural for a 
war hero—its greatest hero—to believe in the war. If Dewey doesn’t, 
so much the worse for the stay-at-homes who do. 

Cuas. F. LUMMISs. 
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It is rarely that we can add a new bead 
to the rosary of ‘‘classics.’’ The printing 
press has become a disease. Every year some- 
oe thing like 3500 new books befall us. Of these, maybe (in 
a good year) one hundred are really admirable, two or 
three times as many are probably worth while. Possibly not much 
more than six-sevenths of the annual new books are practically worth- 
less. But we are in great luck if among the best books of two or three 
years we find one genuine classic. That is an elusive word, compact of 
so many and so rare qualities! So much literature comes so close to its 
fence that in the contemporary glance we count it inside—and so little 
literature ever really gets there ! 

I do not believe, however, that there can be any serious doubt that 
Ernest Seton Thompson’s Wild Animals J Have Known will stand the 
long test. Here are the classic grace, simplicity and fancy ; above all, 
they body the classic spirit. They are not polishings of the trivial nor 
the provincial ; they are as elemental as the hates and loves and hopes 
and fears which we call ‘‘human,’’ indeed, but which are in fact 
animal. A man must have brains amd experience to realize this ; but 
Mr. Thompson has both. As he truly observes, man has no qualifica- 
tion the beasts do not in some degree share ; nor the beasts any trait 
which is not in man. And from this primal wisdom Mr. Thompson 
has gone forth into paths of detaiiof rare beauty and truth. His book 
takes rank at once with Raéand the Fungle Stories, than which no more 
could be said. It is the kind of a book no American child should be 
deprived of; and one person who has grown hard with the frontier is 
sorry for the man who does not melt to it. ‘‘ The King of Currumpaw”’ 
is the greatest wolf in literature except Akela; and ‘‘ Raggylug”’ the 
most notable rabbit, not excepting the bunny of Wonderland ; 
and ‘‘ Vixen’’ a figure never to be forgotten, mother-fox as she 
was; and ‘‘ Bingo” and ‘“‘ Wully’’ and “‘ Redruff’’ are worthy of their 
company. As for “the Pacing Mustang,’’ there is no nobler horse on 
any page. 

The dress is worthy of so fine a book ; an ornament to any shelf—as 
the contents are a grace toany mind. Mr. Thompson’s own illustra- 
tions (he is admitted the foremost living illustrator of animals) adorn 
nearly every page. But his great triumph is that he has drawn the 
Four-feet in such words that rough hunter and cold naturalist and 
tender child all know that it is not only beautiful but true. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


Why a man who can write such stories as the first four in 7he 

Lion and the Unicorn should ever attempt martial and other 

ELEMENT. fields to him unripe, is one of the things no fellow can find 
out. These pages have more than once said severe things of Richard 
Harding Davis ; and all intentionally. But that is only when he med- 

dles with things gue no /e tocan. As a writer of short stories, he has few 
equals. If the precise knowledge which must inform a book of wars 

or travel be outside his equipment, he has just the hand for proper 

short stories. He knows people—in his orbit—and a great deal of the 
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world as fashionables know it. He has a very fine sense of construc- 
tion and treatment, and an unusual aptitude in the word. It is a rare 
gift to write such tales as have made him famous, and he would do well 
to tie by it. 

The title story in this present book, and ‘‘On the Fever Ship,’’ are 
admirably human documents. ‘‘ The Man with One Talent,” though 
marred with Mr. Davis's pattern of travel, is a strong thing ; and ‘“‘The 
Vagrant’’ has attractions. The last head in the book is apparently a 
“filler”? only. It does not belong here; nor, apparently, anywhere 
else in steady type. But the collection as a whole is Davis at his best 
= that is always delightful. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

1.25. 


The wide and merited success of Horace Annesley Vachell’s MORE 





Procession of Life gives new interest to his work ; and there CALIFORNIA 


will doubtless be welcome for his 4 Drama in Sunshine, an- 
other strong novel of California, reprinted from an edition of last year. 

Not so compact nor so convincing as its predecessor, this story is more 
stirring with adventure. A land-boom and a Mussel Slough feud with 
the evicted squatters are the general stage-setting ; against which a 
dozen characters, in Mr. Vachell’s recognizable hand, love, hate, in- 
trigue, swindle, stab, hang, and get shot. 

Mr. Vachell’s work is good. His plot is well within the limits of the 
law, and is worked out conscientiously and without hitch. Such things 
have happened in California. He has, too, without the master’s hand, a 
good hold upon his characters. He cares for them—and they care for 
him. They have verisimilitude and vitality ; and though often a little 
overdrawn, and without the quickest instinct of ‘“‘enough!’’ they do not 
go beyond patience. ‘‘Chillingworth’’ is doubtless the best conception 
in the book, with his strength and weakness, his rise and fall and 
getting up again. But ‘‘ Damaris’”’ and “ Joan’ and ‘‘Casanegra’’— 
even ‘‘Mellish” and ‘‘Nora”—are good company, and the story is no- 
where laggard. 

Mr. Vachell’s rather blighted affection for California (that is, San 
Francisco and Santa Barbara) is neither to be wondered at nor harshly 
judged. He is English—and that is a great gulf fixed between the twain, 
bravely as his climatic approval doth bridge it. Were it not for this 
natal accident. he might find the material for his final masterpiece in a 
novel of the (average) Britisher in California. It has the making of 
the most humorous, the most pathetic, the gentlest yet the most sar- 
castic fiction yet written in the West—almost, in fact, of Ze American 
Novel, from which it should fall short only by its geographic limitations. 
Mr. Vachell, of course, will not write it ; nor do I know quite who may. 
But so long as he gives us novels up to these two, we shall not blame 
him that he leaves the moon unplucked. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


A civil engineer with unmistakable literary turn, Wolcott Le THE 


Clear Beard has built some irrigating reservoirs in the South- MYTHICAL 


west, and now presents a book of ten very clever stories of 
New Mexico and Arizona, under title Sand and Cactus. Those are evi- 
dently the features Mr. Beard saw most of in his professional way; the 
things he heard after the day’s work were of “tough” people wholly— 
“tin-horns,’”’ devil-may-care cowboys, saloon-throned Bad Men, irre- 
deemable Mexicans, and all the other familiar ‘‘properties’” which every 
visitor hears. The large advantage of Mr. Beard is that he has the Gift ; 
and that instead of parroting these familiar inventions he makes a new 
painting of their colors. His constructive skill is excellent, his char- 
acterization quick and graphic, his instinct for a story uncommonly 
good. It is no small success that he has made every one of these ten a 
“rattling good story” —though in fact nearly every one is decidedly ‘‘too 
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good to be true.’?’ Without Owen Wister’s real genius for grasping 
the verities of things, as a rule, even in a brief acquaintance, 
Mr. Beard has something of Wister’s imaginative power. If his char- 
acters are mostly drawn from the Wild West vaudeville instead of from 
life—and much longer and rougher experience with both Territories rec- 
ognizes very few familiar faces in the book—they are vital on the printed 
page ; and perhaps that is enough. The engineers are real ; some of the 

amblers fairly so ; and ‘‘Sheriff Barton’’ is as actual as he is amiable. 

he rest are the fine old ‘“‘properties’’ by which the West is represented 
in melodrama — and the West’s own fault, for it never tires, even yet, of 
rehearsing its myths to every willing ear. Few indeed hear them to so 
good advantage. Even those who | Pome seen the toughness can rarely 
turn their furniture to such account. And while one might not recog- 
nize his mother’s portrait, he can admire the colorist—and wish she did 
look like that. 

One may be sorry that Mr. Beard did not find anything more interest- 
ing or more accurate in the Mexican population of the Territories, in- 
stead of swallowing the character whole from the border tough. But 
there should be no complaint of this. The Mexican is always handy 
fer a stage villain, though not strictly original. The real paisano is not 
so picturesque as the Wolfville stuffed type ; and Mr. Beard’s strength is 
the dramatic, not the actual. This is equally visible in his plots ; all of 
which are well taken—and nearly all as likely as a fairy-tale. Some 
would be absurd, in less beguiling hands ; but the author has the trick 
of entertaining us so well that it seems ungrateful to smile at certain 
innocencies. 

There is no real need, however, in the misspelling of latigo, biznaga, 
‘‘bronk,”’ zahuaro (here steadily “sujuarro!’’) and the like. Certainly 
the vulgar term ‘‘Greaser ’’ should not be so intimate in a book from 
this firm. It isa word confined to the same breeding in the West that 
is gauged by the use of “‘ Nigger’? in the East; a sure stamp of low 
breeding—or of a ‘“‘tenderfoot ’’—and as ignorant as it is coarse. It 
should not disfigure later editions—into which such readable stories are 
reasonably certain to run. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


It was a Boston publication, of course, which gravely announced 
in a recent number ‘‘the instantaneous photograph showed 
that not a single sitter had moved.”’ 


No one who reads it ever has to ask ‘“‘Is £1/e worth living?’ The wittiest of weeklies’ 
it is also a stalwart for good citizenship and humanity. It is nevera skulker, never 
an opportunist, never an apologist. Its high standards of morals and manners, its 
courage and the quality of its edge have made it a class by itself among the ‘ humor- 
ous papers” of the world. 


The union of the successful young Doubleday & McClure Co. with the old and com- 
manding firm of Harper & Bros. isthe most interesting combination in the history of 
American publishing. It should be good for both parties to the contract, and decidedly 
good for the reading public. 


“A bird in the bush is worth twoin the hand,” says Aird-Lore, the competent and 
beautiful little magazine for bird-lovers. Which is very true of the large study. Life 
is more scientific than a stuffed skin, as well as more beautiful Frank M. Chapman, 
Englewood, N. J. $la year. 


Chas. A. Keeler, of this staff, will issue at once with Elder & Shepard, San Fran- 
cisco, A First Glance at the Birds. Later, the same house isto publish his complete 
Bird Notes Afield. Mr. Keeler’s popular ornithology is authoritative as science and 
full of poetic sentiment. 


Bliss Perry has come into the editorship of the Atlanitc Monthly, the quietest maga- 
zine in America but one of the very best. 


The Southern Pacific Railway issues for free distribution two attractive booklets, 
full of compact information and pictures. of Wayside Notes Along the Sunset Route, and 
California South of Tehachapi. The company’s regular monthly Sunset is well known 
for its beautiful illustrations. 

Cuas. F. LUMMISs. 
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Snow on the peaks, flowers at their feet. 
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ROSEBUSH. 
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Photos. by Robert Charlton 
COMMENCEMENT SCENES AT POMONA COLLEGE. 
Wash Exercises — The Procession — Planting the Tree. 











LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
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POMONA COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT -— AT SCIENCE HALL. 
































““ME AND JOCKO,.”’ 
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C. M. Davis Eng. ( FELICIDADES ! 
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CALIFORNIA BABIES. 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co ‘* HOLDING MY own.” Photo. by Schumacher 








WILDFLOWERS. 
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SUNSHINERS. 
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